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EDITORIAL 


A Rude Awakening .. . It Is 
Much Later Than We Thought 


The launching of the earth satellite by Russia 
is potentially the most significant event since 
the explosion of the first A Bomb over Hiro- 
shima. That this should have been effected 
by Russia carries with it implications which 
are sobering and revealing for it indicates a 
technological advancement not previously sus- 
pected; it confirms the possession of an inter- 
continental missile adequate to launch such a 
satellite; and it carries with it a psychological 
effect which could cause serious repercussions. 


Russia has made partial use of captured Ger- 
man scientific brains and know-how. But within 
Russia herself there have been tremendous 
Strides in the area of scientific achievement and 
this successful launching of a satellite is obvi- 
ously but an evidence in part of that of which 
she is capable. 


The most dangerous psychological effect can 


‘be an increased clamor for further rapproche- 


ment with Russia. Should such be the case 


the ultimate destruction of America and of the 


Free World could hang in the balance. 


Already we are paying the price of the recog- 
nition of Russia more than a quarter of a 
century ago. A review of that which has taken 
place since that time shows that such recognition 
has worked almost entirely to the advantage 
of the Communists. World communism has 
one objective — world domination. Diplomatic 
recognition, and later United Nations member- 
ship, have given Russia added prestige and 
advantages without corresponding advantages 
to the free nations, and without the restraints 
which should be exercised by those nations. 
Why this simism? Because we have con- 
sistently refused to recognize Russia for the 
enemy that she is. “For some strange reason 
we have thought that we could ignore her known 
objectives and methods while at the same time 
hoping against hope that the courtesies and 
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treatment accorded normal nations would pay 
off in dealing with thugs and gangsters. Despite 
the fact that her intrigue, infiltration and sup- 
pression of the wills of other peoples have been 
an open book for all to see, we have blindly 
continued on a policy of recognition, and even 
appeasement. 


Now we are face to face with a nation which 
has attained scientific know-how in the produc- 
tion and use of the ultimate weapon and we 
certainly have ourselves in part to blame. Had 
Russia been ostracized, isolated and outlawed 
from the very beginning of her godless program 
there is every reason to believe that her influ- 
ence in the world today would be far less. 


Facing this threat to the free world we find 
internal dissention; moral degeneration and 
physical softness plaguing our own nation. The 
mad desire for soft living is sapping us of both 
patriotism and the will to stand for those moral 
and spiritual values which in generations past 
made us great. We have wanted peace more 
than right, ease more than self-discipline, and 
a man-made Utopia more than a world where 
God is given His rightful place. When we de- 
cided to recognize a nation which stands in 
open defiance of God and His Christ we made 
a choice history may show to have been the 
acme of folly. 


The writer makes no pretense to knowing 


the answers. We may be wrong in the position 
stated above. But this is an indisputable fact 


— Russia has gained in territory, power and 


world influence during the time when we have 
recognized and appeased her. This momentum 
is gaining, not lessening. It could be that we 
as a nation should completely revise our policy, 
as difficult as that might be. Grave damage to 
the world has already been done. We may 
have reached the place of no return for we may 
now lack the will to righteousness, regardless 
of where such a course might lead. 


The God of history was our father’s God. 
Stamping “In God We Trust” on our coins 
and printing it on our bank notes is good but 
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He must be the One in whom we, as individuals 
trust, and He must be the Lord of our hearts 
if this is to be a reality rather than a slogan. 
This God of history, with Whom we have to 
do, has held men and nations responsible ac- 
cording to the light and blessings which He 
has accorded them. Never in history has there 
been a more favored nation than our own. That 
we have accepted these good things at His hand 


carries with it a danger and a responsibility. — 


That many of us worship Him with our lips 
while our hearts are far from Him carries even 
greater danger. | 
Our desperate need is to face the sins of our 
nation — greed, lust, selfishness, prejudice and 


all the rest and cry out to God for forgiveness. 


Greed and the love of softness and ease are turn- 
ing “gracious vitor into disgraceful living. 
Lust and the worship of sex are making of 
our literature, art and entertainments a stench 
in the nostrils of a holy God. Selfishness and 
prejudice are leading us into paths of personal 
irresponsibility and political expediency until 
truth and right are sacrificed on the altars of 
self-interest, and love of America is measured 
in terms of what we can get and not what we 
can give. 

A harsh indictment? Perhaps too much so. 
But we are deeply concerned that in both our 
domestic and international relationships we 
shall put God and His holy will first. 

We do not believe that such is the case now, 
and we are concerned lest the judgment of a 
holy and just God shall fall upon us, a sinful 
people of whom it may be said as it was of 
Israel: “They feared the Lord, and served their 
own gods.” (II Kings 17:33) : 

We have been in grave danger of thinking 
ourselves secure because of geographical loca- 
tion, natural resources, scientific know-how and 
being the recipients of special consideration 
from God. Russia’s successful launching of this 
earth satellite can dispel some of our compla- 
cency. But what is needed even more is a sense 
of our sins before our God and a confession of 
and turning to the One Who has healing in 
His wings. 

A rude hand has set forward the clock of the 
world. We need to place our hands in the 
nail-pierced hand of Calvary and learn of Him. 
He has the solution of our personal problems 
and of the problems of the nations. 

It is high time that we stop trying to walk 


alone. 
—L.N.B. 


his institution changed 


What Is Theology? 


If one takes the word etymologically it means 
a unified discourse or a systematized doctrine 
concerning God. Now such a definition has 
both its usefulness and its dangers. It has been 
useful in indicating a conviction that God has 
revealed Himself and given us enough informa- 
tion about Himself to form a unified or sys- 
tematized discourse concerning Him. So the- 
ology has been called the queen of the sciences. 

One of the most radical teachers under whom 
I ever studied vigorously opposed the word the- 
ology because he saw that it implied special 
revelation. Being opposed to special revelation 
he rejected the word theology and insisted that 
one could not find enough material in the 
philosophy, the psychology, and the practices 
of religion to make a systematic presentation 
thereof. This professor wished the name of 
«from. a. theological or 
divinity school to some such title as a school 
of religion. We rejoice that the Word has 
testified for a special revelation of the living 


God, that is, to His revelation in Jesus Christ. 


On the other hand, the word in its formation 
is Greek and with its etymological meaning 


invites teachers to systematize its revealed data 


according to one or another human logical sys- 
tem. The tendency has been to present it in 
a form agreeable to Aristotle’s syllogisms, or 


Peter Ramus’ divisions, or Hegel’s dialectics. 


And any such process is likely to modify the 
content in order to fit it into the alien container. 
It has been said that one reason the Heidelberg 
Catechism is so good is that one of its two 
authors was Aristotleian in logic and the other 
a disciple of Peter Ramus — each man’s logic 
acted as a break on the other man’s. It is this 
formation of logical systems which has had 
something to do with the intense polemics of 
theology. 


At the present time there is a reviving interest 
in theology as an outgrowth of a revived study 
of the Word of God. A part of this new con- 
cern is expressing itself in new definitions of 
theology. ‘These do not follow the etymology 
of the non-biblical word, theology, but rather 
the essential content of the faith. Thus Pro- 
fessor G. C. Berkouwer of Amsterdam has writ- 
ten in Christianity Today that “theology is a 
believing reflection upon the truth of the Chris- 
tian faith’. The Swedish Lutheran scholar, 
Anders Nygren says that “the real purpose of — 
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theology is to help man in attaining the core 
of the gospel message.’”” We commend these cur- 
rent statements that our theology may not only 
keep us in a special revelation but also hold 
the form nearer to the Gospel content — that 
content and container may both be closer to 
God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. 


—W.C.R. 


Caleb: Who Wholly Followed 
the Lord 


—Joshua 14:8,9,14. 


We meet Caleb at Kadesh-Barnea, a hero 


there at forty. We meet him again at Hebron, 


a hero there at eighty-five. What of the forty- 
five years between? 


Who is the greater hero? a man standing for 
the right in a crisis; a man attempting a hard 
task at eighty-five; or a man following the 
Lord for forty-five years? 


We honor the hero of Kadesh-Barnea and 
Hebron, but what of the hero who patiently 
and courageously followed the Lord through 
the wildernesss? 


Those were forty-five hard years. Caleb’s dis- 


appointment at the cowardice of Israel was 
great. He might have let it spoil and sour his 
whole life. 


The Israelites were very hard to deal with. 
They tried the patience of Moses, and they 
grieved God. They had not even gotten across 
the Red Sea before they began to murmur and 
complain. They wanted to return to Egypt and 
slavery. They tired of the bread from heaven 
and became thirsty. Some started a rebellion 
and had to be destroyed. Even Aaron and 
Miriam became jealous. They yielded to the 
temptations which Balaam suggested to Balak. 


These were the companions of Caleb. He 
might have become discouraged and quit. But 
he did nothing of the kind; he wholly followed 
the Lord. I can see him helping others, not 
complaining of the food and lack of water. 
He was not rebellious or jealous. For forty- 
five years Caleb wholly. followed the Lord. What 
a record! What a life of heroism! 


Calebs make Good Citizens. Men who are 
loyal to their country, and who are always 
found on the right side. Men who vote as 
they pray, and who do not murmur and com- 
plain when the way is not smooth. America 
needs millions of Calebs. 


Calebs make Good Neighbors. Neighbors 
who do not change, and who love us as they 
love themselves. Neighbors who wholly follow 
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the Lord, and can be counted on to be kind 
helpful, and sympathetic. Such neighbors are 
worth far more than silver and gold. 


Calebs make Good Home-Builders. Our Wed. 
ding Day is a Great Day, and our Golden An. 
niversary is a Day of Days, but these two days 
do not build a home. It is the fifty years be. 
tween that tell the story. It takes a lot of 
living, and men and women of the “Caleb 
Caliber” to build real homes. 


Calebs make Good Christians. The Day when 


we accept Christ as Lord and Saviour is a 


Glorious Day. The Day when we cross the 
river is a Delightful Day. But the days between 
are the testing days. Those were Glad days 
when Saul of Tarsus met Jesus and when he 
went to be with Him. But the days of hardship 
and trial, of journeys and imprisonment, of 
scourging and pleading were the days that made 


Paul a great hero. 


So it is with us. There are two verses, one 
in-Isaiah 40 and one in Galatians 6 that we 
should remember. In Isaiah, “They shall walk 
and not faint”; in Galatians, “Be not wearv in 
well doing.” | 

—J].K.P. 


What Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale Left Out 


By Rev. Wm. Cooper Cumming 


On the night of September 30th some 2,000 
people, who had paid over $4,000, heard Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale in the new Auditorium 
of the Texarkana Junior College. He began 
by saying that “A person can be more than 
he ever imagined he could be . . ._ people 
who are defeated, overcome with difficulty, and 
tempted to give up because life is hard, can 
rise above defeat. By faith, prayer and con- 
fidence human nature will begin to flower again 


. as the parched lands of West Texas flowered 


after the rains came.” He said, “We must 
learn to use our heads, for ‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he’.”” And “If you are not 
satisfied with what you are you can change 
what you are by changing the prevailing 
thoughts that pass through your mind, and by 
thinking positively instead of negatively.” He 
said also, “You can make each new day the 
greatest day you ever lived.” | 
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His message was well received and the audi- 
ence apparently thought that it was worth the 
$4,000. The stories that he told were interest- 
ing and to the point and without question 
there was much good in his message and many 
things that we might all put into practice. 
However, something essential was lacking. For 
example, in diagnosing man’s trouble there was 
nothing said about sin, and in prescribing the 
remedy there was nothing said about salvation 
in the sense of being reconciled with God. There 
was nothing about the cross, and nothing about 
Christ as Saviour, and there never is in any 
of the books, writings, or sermons, of Norman 
Vincent Peale as far as we have been able to 
observe. 


Dr. Peale’s basic idea seems to be that man’s 
trouble comes from wrong thinking and wrong 
attitudes of mind, and that to be happy and 
successful all that is necessary is for us to think 
differently and to think better. A Christian 


who is depressed, moody or gloomy might well 
be helped by what he says, but one who is not 


a Christian needs much more than the message 


of Norman Vincent Peale. For example he. 


needs to know that sin is his basic trouble, and 
that the essence of sin is disobedience to the 
will of God. He needs to know that the way to 
get the peace of mind. for which he longs is 
to be reconciled to God. He needs to know 
of God’s interest in him and love for him, and 
needs to hear His gracious invitation such as 
“Let the wicked forsake his way and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord and He will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for He will abund- 
antly pardon (Isa. 55:7). He needs to know 
furthermore that the way to God is through 
Christ, who said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life, no man comes to the Father but 
by Me” (John 14:6). He needs to know that 
the reason Christ is the Saviour is because He 
gave His life to make atonement for our sins: 


“The Son of Man came not to be ministered 


unto but to minister, and to give His life a 


ransom for many” (Matt. 20:28). And there-: 


fore the answer to the question, What must I 
do to be saved is, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Acts 16:31). 


As one of our gospel hymns has expressed — 


it, “By Christ on the cross peace was made, 
my debt by His death was all paid, no other 
foundation is laid for peace, the gift of God’s 
love.” And as the Apostle Paul said in Romans 
8:1 “There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk 


not after the flesh but after the Spirit.” “They 


that are in the flesh cannot please God, but 
ye are not in the flesh but in the Spirit if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you” (Ro. 8:8,9) . 


Dr. Peale gives credit to Bible reading and 
to prayer to give calmness, peace and poise, 
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and indeed it does, but it does it by a method 
that Dr. Peale never mentions, namely, by 
bringing lost souls to Christ their Saviour, where 
they find salvation through the atonement of 
His shed blood and the peace of God which 
passes all understanding through the presence 
of the Holy Spirit who indwells the true be- 
liever. If Dr. Peale came to us as a psychologist 
or a psychiatrist we would not expect him to 
say more than he did, but since he comes as 
a Christian minister we expect him to say much 
more than he says, for what he leaves out is the 
essential of the gospel, without which no one 
can be saved. Therefore we appraise him as 
Jeremiah appraised certain of his contempor- 
aries by saying, “They have healed the hurt of 
my people slightly, saying, ‘Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” (Jer. 6:14). 


The Sun and the Moon Stood Still 


By J. V. N. Talmage, B.E. 
Chapter 10 HIATUS IN THE NEAR EAST 


In the last chapter we noted that the 
HIATUS in western Europe caused by the 
FLOOD began about 7000 years ago and lasted 
1000 years or more. In this chapter we will 
begin the discussion of the far more difficult 
subject, that of the HIATUS in places nearer 
Ararat, where Noah disembarked from the ark. 
We naturally expect it to be shorter than that 
in western Europe, for as the population in- 
creased after the FLOOD it spread out more 
and more. 


The writer had unthinkingly assumed that 


all of Noah’s family were present at the fiasco 


of the Tower of Babel (Jemdet Nasr), but only 
last spring he found convincing evidence that 
this was not the case, for restless members of 
the family had early left the home circle and 
“gone west.” This may explain why some of 
the nations of the world are not mentioned 
in the lists of peoples in Genesis 10. ‘These splin- 
ter tribes have interesting histories, and the 
writer is deeply grateful for the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago for the use 
of the library, and thus getting the latest in- 
formation regarding them. 


It is surprising how much is known about 
the times just before the Bronze Age, but it 


is all described by men and women who know 


nothing about the Biblical account of the 
FLOOD or purposely reject it. Moreover there 
is great confusion among the archeologists them- 
selves. The writer had anticipated a difficult 
problem in completing his studies of the 
FLOOD and the HIATUS, but to his great 


surprise, because of the abundant data supplied 
by many specialists and by geophysical correla- 


tion, within two weeks the problem of fitting 
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the Biblical accounts into the archeological 
series was satisfactorily concluded. 


This was due not to any particular skill of 
the writer but to ordinary common sense and 
the Bible, with the help of God’s Spirit. The 
readers will agree that the following theorem 
is common sense. During normal times, in 
places where there is knowledge of God, cul- 
tural progress is more or less continuous, but 
in abnormal times, culture is liable to be re- 
tarded or decline. For instance, after the time 
of the FLOOD the family of Noah was few in 
number and could not possibly begin the com- 
plete economic cultural organization of ante- 
diluvian times. The Bible tells us that the 
formerly wealthy and educated Noah began to 
be a farmer (the ASV translation is unscientific 
and inconsistent). However, because of the 
widespread knowledge of God, cultural progress 
kept pace with the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. When splinter groups left the main body 
from time to time, they carried with them only 
that degree of culture regained at the time of 
departure. Thus the more adventurous and 
earliest to leave had the least culture, the next 
group a little more, and so on. Because of this 
theorem the writer did hesitate to do some- 
thing which he normally fears to do, that is, 
make changes in the order of archeological cul- 
tures proposed by excellent archeologists where 
their order was based on the shaky theory of 
continuous cultural progress. Even then, the 
change was made only when supported by geo- 
physical evidence. By the change the more primi- 
tive culture was dated later than the more 
advanced. (Dr. G. E. Wright of McCormick 
Theological Seminary feels this is improper, and 
of course he cannot find evidences of the 
FLOOD.) 


In Palestine particularly the rapidity of post- 
diluvian cultural progress from a new start is 
astonishing as compared with the static and 
decadent antediluvian economy of antediluvian 
Jericho, this comparison testifies to the wisdom 
of God in sending the FLOOD. 


(In the next chapter we will tell more about the 
splinter groups and the interesting discovery of the 
writer. It is to be regretted that we have not more 
space to explain the work and theories of Dr. Wright.) 


A little girl was lost in the downtown section 
of a great city. She could not tell the police- 
man her full name. She did not know where 
she lived. As to her name, all she could say 
was, “My father is Daddy.” But at last her face 
lighted up, and she said: “If I can find the 
Church I can find my home.” MHappy the 
Church that is such that a lost child, going 
there, will be on the way home.—From the 
Hazelwood, N. C., Church Bulletin. 
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Here They Come 


The CHILDREN’S PAGE in the Journal 


issue of September 25 invited “the kiddies’ to 
send in their names, ages, pets and hobbies, 
promising to “Jett’”’ them in subsequent issues, 
The response has been spontaneous. In the first 
week eight states are represented in the replies— 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- | 


sippi, Ohio, Tennessee and Virginia. It was 
our purpose to insert one each week on the 
Children’s Page, along with the Bible story; 
but we will have to devote the whole “Page” 
to this first group of replies, as doubtless the 
kiddies are eagerly watching for “personal Jetts” 
and we do not want to disappoint them. 


Below are extracts from the letters: 


Talladega, Alabama: My name is_ Katherine 
McAlpine Toole. I am nine years old and live 
in Talladega. My pet is a black and white Collie 
by the name of “Cindy.” I like to swing in 
the hammock in the side yard with my little 
friends who visit me. ‘“Cindy’ is always with 
us, enjoying the fun. 

Palmetto, Florida: I am 6 years old and in Second 
Grade. I love birds and have one named “Pete.’ 

—Gay Carney 

Woodstock, Georgia: Our favorite animal is a 
large black cat with white spots and a very long 
tail. He looks so wise we call him “Socratese.” 
—Ann Elizabeth, 4, and Susan Power Johnston, 2. 


Metairie, Louisiana: My name is John Marvin 
Pope and I live in Metairie. I am eight years 
old. My favorite pet is a Beagle dog; his name 
is “‘Ruffy,”’ he is lively and very cute. I am in 
Fourth Grade. Have recited the Child’s Cate- 
chism and received a New Testament. ‘“‘Ruffy” 
has a long tail with a white tip on the end of 
it. I learned to swim this Summer. 

Jackson, Mississippi: My name is Bobby Singer. 
I am five years. old and live in Jackson. My 


favorite pet is a Cocker Spaniel; his name is — 


“Rebel” and he is bob-tailed. I would like to 
see a Jett of him and me on the Children’s Page. 
By grandmother is making the Children’s Pages 
into a scrapbook for me and I will keep it always. 
Chardon, Ohio: We are Billy (9), John (6) and 
Paul Scheele (5) and we live in Chardon. Our 


pet is a tame Crow. He comes and sits on our 


heads and eats out of our hands. He can say 
a few words such as ‘“‘Hello.”” Our Daddy, Bill 
Scheele, is director of the Natural History Mu- 
seum in Cleveland. Our Mama makes good 
home made bread and we love it. 

Kingsport, Tennessee: We would love to have you 
‘Jett’? us on the Children’s Page, with a beauti- 
ful Irish Setter, named “‘Myrrh.’”’ We love the 
Children’s Page. Love. 

—Harriett (7) and Ellen Kibler (6) 

Lynchburg, Virginia: My name is Leighton W. 
Strader, age 7. My dog is a Boxer, named 
“Smokey,” with a bobbed tail, a fine playmate. 
I love to ride my Daddy’s tractors. Thanks and 
best wishes. Your little friend of the “Jetts.”’ 


PLL LL LLL DLL LD LDL LL LL LOLOL LDL DDD DDD DDD 
TEACHER WANTED for Christian School. Wire 


or call W. E. Hill, Jr., Hopewell, Virginia. 
PPP LLL LL 
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Bible Translations And 


Bible Translators 


By Dr. David W. Baker 


This is the third in a significant series of articles on Bible Translations by Dr. David W. Baker. 


Dr. Baker is a graduate of Coe College, Princeton Theological Seminary and the University of Penn- 


sylvania Medical School. Later he was a Fellow in Urology in the Lahey Clinic in Boston and is now 
engaged in the practice of his specialty in Philadelphia. At the same time he ts active as a Christian 


minister and carries on a prodigious amount of writing, both in the medical and theological fields... 


Iil 


“How accurate is your New Testament?” asks 
Ernest Cadman Colwell. “The translator may 
diminish, but he cannot materially increase, the 
accuracy of the particular Greek New Testament 
from which he makes his translation. In the 
matter of accuracy, therefore, the primary ques- 
tion is, ‘How accurate a New ‘Testament was 
it translated from?’” What Is the Best New 
Testament? by Ernest Carman Colwell, (The 
James W. Richard Lectures in the Christian Re- 
ligion at the University of Virginia, 1947) The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952. 


This is the specific problem with which J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., deals in his Why the King 
James Version. From many points of view he 
could not have selected a worse title. Whereas 
it does have merit in capturing one’s interest, 
and in stating very succinctly the conclusion 
of his studies, it does not by any means indicate 
the exceedingly important fact that this is a 
very excellent guide or handbook to the Greek 
texts which lie behind the principal English 
versions, namely the Textus Receptus (TR) 
and that of Westcott and Hort (W-H); and 
therein lies its greatest value to the average 
reader. 


Colwell gives a list of 17 modern translations 
of the New Testament in English, of which 14 
have been made from the Greek. Of these 14 
versions, 11 were based on the text of Westcott 
and Hort or its equivalent. It is well known 
that the English Revised Version (ERV) of 
1881, and the American Revised Version (ARV) 
of 1901, and the Revised Standard Version 


(RSV) of 1946 all relied upon it very heavily. 


They did not use it exclusively, however, for 
they were not altogether freed from the Textus 
Receptus, the traditional text on which the 
King James (KJ) or Authorized Version (AV) 
was based. 


Colwell has also taken the Textus Receptus 
and the text of Westcott and Hort as the 
basis for an extensive evaluation of new trans- 
lations, by showing the degree to which they 
have relied upon the one text or the other. 
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The Editor. 


These “two forms of the Greek text were se- 
lected,” he tells us, “as being generally regarded 
by scholars as the best or most accurate text 
in the case of Westcott and Hort, and the 
worst or most corrupt text in the case of the 
Textus Receptus. The ranking of the trans- 
lations would not be changed appreciably if 
Tischendorf or Nestle were substituted for West- 
cott and Hort. The contrast between any mod- 
ern scholarly edition and the Textus Receptus 
would have the same proportions.” He places 
Goodspeed’s version at the top of his list, and 
the KJ at the bottom. 


It is evident that J. Reuben Clark’s selection 
of the Textus Receptus and the text of West- 
cott and Hort as the basis for his discussion 
of the Greek New Testament underlying most 
English versions was exactly right. One should 
not get the idea, however, that this book, which 


treats so well the problems of the text of the 


Greek New Testament, can only be appreciated 
or read by one who understands Greek. He 
pays high tribute to Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
whose writings he quotes frequently and who 


gave him great personal encouragement in this 
matter by writing in Our Bible and the Ancient 


Manuscripts that “any intelligent reader, with- 
out any knowledge of either Greek or Hebrew, 
can learn enough to understand the processes of 
criticism and the grounds on which the judg- 
ments of scholars must be based.” 


J. Reuben Clark, Jr., describes his book as 
“a series of notes, neither treatises nor essays, 
dealing with certain elementary problems and 
specific Scriptural passages, involved in consid- 
ering the preferential English translations of 
the Greek New Testament, whether the King 
James Version (the Authorized Version) 1611 - 


British; or the British Revised Version, 1880's; 


or the American Revised Version, 1900-1901; 
or the American Revised Standard Version, 
1946-1952.” He is very insistent in denying that 
his book is “a treatise; it is not a series of essays. 
It is a collection of notes, somewhat classified, 
giving essential facts that the author wished 
to have available for himself, accompanied by 
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his own reflections thereon as his work devel- 
oped.” “Thus,” he says, “these notes will be in 


no small part a matter of ‘paste-pot and 


scissors.” But seldom have “paste-pot and 
scissors” been used to better advantage in pre- 
senting so many of the essential facts of an 
exceedingly important subject. Seldom, too, 
have mere notes been edited so skillfully, and 
printed and bound in a manner so pleasing to 


the eye. 


“The problem covered by these Notes is: Shall 
the King James Version . . . be abandoned and 
a Revised Version 
stead? 


“The King James Version is a translation 
into English of a Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment (also of the Old Testament) that had 
for some thousand or twelve hundred years 
come to be the accepted Greek text in the 
Greek-speaking and later the Protestant world. 


Notes; Vital Omissions and Differences Be- - 


tween Authorized and Revised Versions; Revised 


Standard Version; Some Critical Omissions from 


the Changes Made in the King James Version 
by the Earlier Revised Versions and Retained 
and Added to by the Revised Standard Version. 
Added to these are several appendices, an ex- 
tended and annotated bibliography, biographi- 
cal notes, an index of subject matter, and also 
an index of Scriptural references.” 


“The Revised Versions are translations into 
English of Greek texts of the New Testament 
that had virtually disappeared during this 
period of the thousand or twelve hundred 
years, but which came into prominence follow- 
ing critical agitation in the first half of the 
last century. 3 


“The direct attack on the King James Ver- 
sion (after . . . two hundred years of su- 
premacy) which finally led to the Revised Ver- 
sions began with Lachmann, a noted philologist 
and critic, and a professor in Berlin, who pro- 
posed in a two-volume work (the first appear- 
ing in 1842 and the second in 1850) to discard 
the King James Version in favor of a new ver- 
sion to be founded on a supposedly lost fourth 
century Greek text but now discovered. His 
work is spoken of as ‘breaking the monopoly’ 
of the King James Version. His claims were 
based on two Greek manuscript texts now 
principally considered, the one now called 
Alexandrinus (designated A) of the fifth cen- 
tury, now in the British Museum; and the other 


the Vaticanus (designated B) of the late first 


half of the fourth century, i. e. by 350 A.D. 
This manuscript was then and is now in the 
Vatican at Rome. He had a few additional, 
but not important, other manuscripts.” 


_Lachmann was followed by Tregelles, an Eng- 
lishman, and then by the great German scholar 
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. be adopted in its 


Tischendorf, who discovered another Greek 
manuscript of approximately the same age as 
the Vaticanus. This manuscript has been called 
Siniaticus, from the place of its discovery, and 


_ is designated by Aleph, the first letter of the 


Hebrew alphabet. | 


‘The final enemies of the King James Version, 
up to the beginning of the last quarter of the 
last century, were two professors of Cambridge 
. . . Brooke Foss Westcott, D. D. ... and 
Fenton John Anthony Hort, D. D.... Relying 
principally on Siniaticus and Vaticanus these 
two scholars fabricated a new Greek text, which 
became the basis of the Revised Versions. .. . 
To these have been added, in the preparation 
of the Revised Standard Version, the rather 
recently discovered Egyptian papyri, the Ches- 
ter Beatty manuscripts, which date from the 
early third (200 A. D.) to the fourth centuries, 
— the earliest considerable manuscripts thus 
far found. To what extent they were used is 
not definitely indicated.” 


It should be emphasized that for the average 
reader, unable to read Greek, Clark has pro- 
vided one of the most exhaustive and valuable 
collections of pertinent facts now available, and 
certainly that which is by far the most readable. 
His volume includes thirty-four extended notes, 
such as: The Language of the Earliest Recov- 
ered New Testament Records; Kinds and 
Groupings of Manuscripts; Textual Criticism; 
Development of Modern Criticism; Summary of 
Some Important Text Eliminations of the Ex- 
treme Textualists; Manuscripts Underlying Our 
New Testament; Versions and Fathers; English 
Versions; The Authorized Version or the King 
James Version, 1611; The Revised Versions, 


_ British and American; The Byzantine Text; 


Reliability and Characteristics of Codices Sini- 
aticus and Vaticanus; Westcott and Hort’s New 
Greek Text; The Use and Misuse of Marginal 
Notes; Vital Omissions and Differences Be- 
tween Authorized and Revised Versions; Re- 
vised Standard Version; Some Critical Omissions 
from the Changes Made in the King James Ver- 


_ sion by the Earlier Revised Versions and Re- 


tained and Added to by the Revised Standard 
Version. Added to these are several appendices, 
an extended and annotated bibliography, bio- 
graphical notes, an index of subject matter, and 
also an index of Scriptural references. 


It will be seen at once that what I have indi- 
cated as the chief weakness of Professor ‘Tay- 


‘lor’s book The New Bible — Pro and Con, 


namely, his failure to attack the text which the 
RSV translators have selected as the basis for 
their translation, has been vigorously accom- 
plished by Clark. It is amazing that he has 
been able to make so much clear to any man 
of average intelligence, though he may not know 
a word of Greek! 
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One of the points of real strength in Clark’s ; 


book, and certainly a feature of it which greatly 
enhances its value, is its extensive quotation 
from well-recognized scholars, who have a stand- 
ing in these matters to which Clark himself 
makes no claim. The works of some of these 
men have been almost unobtainable for many 
years, and Clark has done us an immeasurable 
service in calling them again to our attention, 
and in making large excerpts from them avail- 
able. The scholars from whom he quotes most 
extensively are: Scrivener, Burgon, Edward 
Miller, and Sir Frederick Kenyon. Dr. Scrivener 
and Dr. Hort were the two most learned textual 
critics of their day, and it was Dr. Scrivener 
who put the British Revised Version of 1880 
through the press, though “he strongly opposed 
certain changes made in the Greek text by Hort.” 


Burgon has been described as a “doughty con- 
troversalist,” who “struck hard and made deep 
wounds.” It may be true that “the unquestion- 
able learning’ of some of his articles ‘was 
largely neutralized by the extravagance and in- 
temperance of their tone.’”’ But some years after 
his death, the great scholar H. C. Hoskier said 
of him: “Burgon’s position remains absolutely 
unshaken. He did not contend for the accept- 
ance of the Textus Receptus as has so often 
been scurrilously stated. ... What Dean Burgon 
was chiefly concerned about was the lack of a 
scientific basis for our textual criticism. .. . 
He maintained that Aleph-B (Siniaticus and 
Vaticanus) had been tampered with and re- 
vised, and proved it in his Causes of Corruption. 
He sought the truth wherever it might be re- 
covered. . . . The material discovered since his 
day has not shaken his position at all.” (H. C. 
Hoskier: Codex B and Its Allies. Bernard 
Quaritch, London, 1914. Page 415.) 


We shall have occasion to observe how this 
1914 estimate of this “doughty controversalist” 
is even more true today, and how most of the 
things for which he fought in the closing days 
of the last century have slowly been accepted 
today, though neither his early championship 
of them or their implications as to the text 
of the Greek New Testament are hardly ever 
admitted. 


Edward Miller was the author of A Guide 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
He edited Burgon’s Causes of the Corruption 
of the Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, 
and brought out the 4th edition of Scrivener’s 
well-known Plain Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. 


Sir Frederick Kenyon, formerly Director and 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, has 
authored many books, of which the following 
are among his best known: Handbook to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, Our 
Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, and The 
Bible and Archeology. Clark describes him as 
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“a scholar recognized by the modern Extreme 
Textualists as not only of great ability, but as 
standing in a position of leadership amongst 
them, a sort of exemplar. His conclusions on 
critical matters seem generally accepted and his 
critical analysis of manuscripts adopted with- 
out serious question by the Extreme Textualist 
group.” 

The substance of Clark’s findings is that the 
Westcott and Hort text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, which has been the text used by so many 
modern translators, and which is responsible 
for so many of the faults which proponents 
of the old King James Version have found 
with their translations, is by no means The 
New Testament in the Original Greek, as claimed 
by Westcott and Hort, and has been shown 
to be full of errors, and frequently unreliable. 


This is an amazing indictment, with fabulous 


implications. What is the evidence on which 


he bases it? | 


Just where did Westcott and Hort get their 
text? Some time before the issuance of the 
British Revised Version in 1880, Hort gave an 
important new turn to the controversy regard- 
ing the most accurate text of the Greek New 
Testament by postulating the existence of a 
so-called “‘Neutral Text’’ which he believed car- 
ried on the text of the original autographs in 
its purest fashion. The leading witness to this 
“Neutral Text” he believed to be Codex B or 
Vaticanus. He welcomed support from other 
manuscripts when he found it, especially that 
of Aleph or Siniaticus, but he preferred the 
readings of Codex B, and adhered to them, even 
when they were obviously in the minority 
among the manuscripts, and sometimes when 
they stood alone. 


E. C. Colwell says: “He published his text 
without citing the manuscript evidence along 
with the text, although he did cite the evidence 
for some noteworthy readings in an appendix.” 
And Colwell also observes: “His conclusion was 
generally accepted. This is not altogether due 
to the convincing nature of his arguments. His 
arguments were so involved and obscure that 
many students failed to refute them because 
they were mentally exhausted in the effort to 
understand them.” | | 


There was a time when Codex B was con- 
sidered one of the most excellent of manuscripts. 
It lies in the Vatican Library in Rome in a 
beautiful state of preservation, as I myself can 
testify, having examined it there myself. It 
was early noted that this manuscript was char- 
acterized by many short, abbreviated readings, 
and for a time it was thought that that was 
a mark of excellence. For it was generally held 
that additions to a manuscript on the part of 
a copyist, intent on giving a full and intelligible 
text, were more likely to occur than omissions. 
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The number of words and clauses omitted by 
Codex B in the Gospels alone has been given 
as follows: Matthew, 330; Mark, 365; Luke, 439; 
ohn, 357. In addition there are said to be 
884 in Acts, and 681 in the Epistles, making 
a grand total of 2556 in the entire New Testa- 
ment! ‘Then it became evident that this manu- 
script was not only full of omissions, but of 
many carelessly repeated words and clauses as 
well. This obvious carelessness made it appear 
that many of the omissions might have been 
due to carelessness also, and could not be at- 
tributed to the shortness of.the “purer text” 
which it was supposed to represent. : | 


The myth that the shorter reading is gen- 
erally the best was exploded in a rather unex- 
pected quarter. A. C. Clark, Corpus Professor 
of Latin at Oxford made a study of the manu- 
‘script tradition of the Greek and Latin classics 
which he published in 1918 under the title 
The Descent of the Manuscripts. In this he 
proved conclusively that the error to which most 
copyists were prone was not addition but acci- 
dental omission. B. H. Streeter in his book 
The Four Gospels, which F. C. Burkitt says is 
the most important book written on the sub- 
ject “for half a generation” comments at some 
length on this startling conclusion, and says: 
“Hitherto the maxim . . . that the shorter 
reading of two readings is probably the original, 
has been assumed as a postulate of scientific 
criticism. Clark has shown that, so far as 
classical texts are concerned, the facts point 
entirely the other way.” 7 : 

H. C. Hoskier in his Codex B and Its Allies, 
published in 1914, some thirty years after the 
appearance of the text of Westcott and Hort, 
exposed the supposed affinity of Vaticanus and 
Siniaticus by listing in detail some three thou- 
sand differences between them which he found 
in their texts of the four Gospels alone! He 
also charged that Vaticanus itself was not 
“Neutral,” and that “in many places it is as 
far removed from ‘neutrality’ as day from night.” 


He went on to show in a most carefully docu- 
mented study that the readings of Vaticanus 
in a great many passages of extreme importance 
were opposed to those given by the very earliest 
Fathers of the Church, namely, Ignatius, Clem- 
ent of Rome, Hermas, Polycarp, and Justin 
Martyr, some of whom are known to have been 
associated with the Apostles themselves. He 
paid high tribute to the earlier work of Burgon, 
saying: “His indictment of B as a false witness 
is abundantly proved.” 


Not all scholars may agree with Hoskier’s 
opinion that the “maligned Textus Receptus 
served in large measure as the base which B 
tampered with and changed,” but few can gain- 
say his general conclusion as to the influence 
of the Westcott and Hort text which was 
largely based upon it. ‘The text printed by 
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Westcott and Hort has been accepted as ‘the 
true text,’ and grammars, works on the synoptic 
problem, works on higher criticism, and others, 
have been grounded on this text. If the Hort 
text makes the evangelists appear inconsistent, 
then such an such an evangelist errs. Those 
who accept the W-H text are basing their ac- 
cusations of untruth as to the Gospellists upon 
an Egyption revision current 200 to 450 A. D. 
and abandoned between 500 to 1881, merely 
revived in our day and stamped as genuine.” 

In this connection, it may be worthy of note 
that Dr. Salmon in Some Thoughts on the 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament, after 


expressing his appreciation for its use of this 
early Egyptian revision of the Greek text as a 
guide for the possible recovery of the original, 


‘says that he is nevertheless glad that the Revised 


Version had not in his day, 1897, replaced “the 


- Authorized Version in our churches. For if it 


had, the result might be that things would be 
accounted unfit to be read in the churches of 
the nineteenth century which were read in 
Rome in the second century, during the lifetime 
of men who had seen members of the apostolic 
company who had visited their city.” 

All these facts and observations went hard 
against the authority of Codex B and the so- 
called “neutrality” of the text of Westcott and 


Hort. Streeter says: “B has more wrong read- 


ings than Hort was ready to admit.” 
Kenyon has written: “The discoveries of the 


last fifty years have shaken the exclusive pre- 


dominance which Westcott and Hort assigned 
to the Vaticanus-Siniaticus text.” (Sir Frederick 
Kenyon: The Story of the Bible. Page 131.) 

Again he writes: “There is no royal road to 
the recovery of the original text of the New 
Testament. Fifty years ago it seemed as if West- 
cott and Hort had found such a road, and that 
we should depart from the Codex Vaticanus 
(except in the case of obvious scribal blunders) 
at our peril. The course both of discoveries 
and of critical studies has made it increasingly 
difficult to believe that the Vaticanus and its 
allies represent a stream of tradition that has 
come down practically uncontaminated from the 
original sources. Based as they have been on 
a multitude of different rolls, it would have 
been a singularly happy accident if all had 
been of the same character, and all deriving 
without contamination from the originals. The 
uniformity of character which on the whole 
marks the Vaticanus and Siniaticus is better 
explained as a result-of skilled editing of well- 
established authorities on a definite principle. 
Therefore, while respecting the authority due 
to the age and character of this recension, we 
shall be disposed to give more consideration 
than Westcott and Hort did to other early read- 
ings which found a home in the Western, Syriac, 
or Caesarean texts.” (Sir Frederick Kenyon: 
The Story of the Bible. Page 143.) 
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Leo Vaganay of the Theological Faculty of 
Lyons, France, in his Introduction to_ the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Sands 
and Co., London, 1937) has extensive remarks 
on the history of the Westcott and Hort or so- 
called “Neutral Text.” After showing how it 
gained the favorable support of such additional 
scholars as B. Weiss, A. Souter, C. R. Gregory, 
and E. Nestle, together with the approbation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, he 
proceeds to write of its falling reputation: ‘“Cer- 
tainly their work, as we shall see, was not with- 
out its weak points. The title was the first: 
The New Testament in the Original Greek; 
nowadays our illusions are fewer, or penepe 
it would be better to say they have changed. . 
When the Vaticanus and Siniaticus . . . were 
submitted to a close scrutiny it was found that 
serious charges could be made against them. 
For instance, none of their characteristic variants 
are to be met with in Christian literature be- 
fore the third century. Moreover they seem to 
contain tendencious corrections, and to be the 
outcome of revision by scholars.” 


Dr. F. C. Grant, writing on the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, in An Introduction to 
the Revised Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament, 1946, says that the “theory of the 
‘neutral’ text has gradually been abandoned.” 


Ernest Cadman Colwell states categorically: 
“Hort’s ‘Neutral Text’ was not neutral!” ... “It 
is generally admitted now that the ‘Neutral’ 
manuscripts may owe some of their excellence 
to editorial work.” . . . “Scholars now believe 
that most variations were made deliberately.” 


The amazing thing is that Burgon himself 
hardly said more! Here is one of his observa- 
tions, quoted by Clark: “It is easier to find 
two consecutive verses in which the two manu- 
scripts (Siniaticus and Vaticanus) differ, the 
one from the other, than two consecutive verses 
in which they entirely agree.” 


Here are some other observations of that 
“doughty controversalist’” who “struck hard and 
made deep wounds,” selected from Burgon’s 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, George 
Bell and Sons, London, 1896: “The influence 
which the writings of Origen exercised on the 
ancient Church is indeed extraordinary. The 
fame of his learning, added to the splendor 
of his genius, his vast Biblical achievements, 
and his real insight into the depths of Scripture, 


conciliated for him the admiration and regard — 


of early Christendom. . . . A prodigious reader 
as well as a prodigious writer, his words would 
have been of incalculable value, but that he 
seems to have been so saturated with the strange 
speculations of the early heretics, that he some- 
times adopts their wild method; and in fact 
has not been reckoned among the orthodox 
Fathers of the Church. t 
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“Origen’s ruling passion is found to have been 
textual criticism. This was at once his forte 
and his foible. In the library of his friend 
Pamphilus at Caesarea were found many 
Codexes that had belonged to him, and the auto- 
graph of his Hexapla, which was seen and used 
by St. Jerome. In fact, the collection of books 
made by Pamphilus, in the gathering of which 
at the very least he was deeply indebted to 
Origen, became a center from whence, after 
the destruction of copies in the persecution 


of Diocletian, authority as to the sacred Text. 


radiated in various directions. 


_ “The celebrated library of Pamphilus exer- 
cised great influence in the province of Textual 
Criticism; and the spirit of Origen was power- 
ful throughout the operations connected with 
it, at least till the Origenists got finally into dis- 
favor and at length were finally condemned 
at the Fifth General Council in A. D. 553.” 


Be that as it may, Burton says further: ‘The 
fact is that B and Aleph were the products 
of the school of philosophy and teaching which 
found its vent in Semi-Arian and Homoean 
opinions. . According to the verdict 
of all critics, the date of these two manuscripts 


coincides with the period when Semi-Arianism | 


or some other form of Arianism were in the 
ascendant in the East, and to all outward ap- 
pearance swayed the Universal Church. : 
It is a circumstance that cannot fail to give 
rise to speculation that the Vatican and Siniatic 
manuscripts had their origin under a predomi- 
nant influence of such evil fame. At the very 
least, careful investigation is necessary to see 
whether those copies were in fact free from 
that influence which has met with universal 
condemnation. 
Orthodox School from oppression and the set- 
tlement in their favor of the great Nicene con- 
troversy was also the time when the text of B 
and Aleph sank into condemnation. The Ortho- 
dox side under Chrysostom and others became 
permanently supreme; so did the Traditional 
Text. 


“Are we then to assume 
heresy and the pure text, and afterward ortho- 
doxy and textual corruption, went hand in 
hand? . . . That upon so fundamental a 
matter as the accuracy of the written standard 


of reference, there was precision of text when . 


heretics or those who dallied with heresy were 
in power, but that the sacred text was con- 
taminated when the Orthodox had things their 
own way? Is it indeed come to this, that for the 


- pure and undefiled Word of God we must search, 


not amongst those great men who under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ascertained and 
settled forever the main Articles of the Faith, 
and the Canon of Holy Scriptures, but amongst 
the relics of those who were unable to agree 
with one another, and whose fine-drawn subtle- 
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ties in creed and policy have been the despair 
of historians, and a puzzle to students of The- 
ological Science? 


“It is therefore a circumstance full of sig- 
nificance that the Codexes B and Aleph were 
produced in such untoward times, and fell into 
neglect on the revival of orthodoxy, when the 
Traditional Text was permanently received.” 


- Hoskier did not commit himself to all that 


Burgon wrote, but in the preface to his Codex 


B and Its Allies he says: ‘My thesis is then 
that it was B and Aleph and their forerunners 
with Origen who revised the ‘Antioch’ text.” 
The so-called “Antioch” text is another desig- 
nation for the Traditional Text, later to be 
known as the Textus Receptus. Hoskier con- 
tinues: “Although there is an older base than 
either of these groups, the ‘Antioch’ text is 
purer in many respects, if not ‘better,’ and is 
nearer to the original base than much of that in 
vogue in Egypt.” 

But let us return to Burgon, as quoted by 
J. Reuben Clark, Jr.: “Let no one suppose 
that we deny their extraordinary value, — 
their unrivaled critical interest, — nay, their 
actual use in helping to settle the truth of Scrip- 
ture. What we are just now insisting upon is 
only the depraved text of codices Aleph - 
A-B-C-D, — especially of Aleph-B-D. And be- 
cause this is a matter which lies at the root of 
the whole controversy, and because we cannot 
afford that there shall exist in the reader’s mind 
the slightest doubt on this part of the subject, 
we shall be constrained once and again to 


trouble him with detailed specimens of the — 


contents of Aleph-B, etc., in proof of the justice 
of what we have been alleging. We venture 
to assure him, without a particle of hesitation, 
that Aleph-B-D are three of the most scanda- 
lously corrupt copies extant: — exhibit the most 
shamefully mutilated texts which are anywhere 
to be met with: — have become, by whatever 
process (for their history is wholly unknown) , 
the depositories of the largest amount of 
fabricated readings, ancient blunders, and in- 
tentional perversions of Truth, — which are 
discoverable in any known copies of the Word 
of God.’’ 


No wonder Burgon made many enemies! But 
these quotations do not really reveal Burgon 
at his best. It would have been fortunate in- 
deed if Clark had included an excerpt from 
his brilliant monograph on The Last Twelve 
Verses of the Gospel According to St. Mark, 
James Parker and Co., Oxford and London, 
1871. This was the work of which he first 
gained recognition as a textual critic. 


Scrivener speaks of it in the highest. terms 
as having “thrown a stream of light upon the 
controversy. We may fairly say that 
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his conclusions have in no essential point been 
shaken by the elaborate and very able counter- 
plea of Dr. Hort.” Scrivener gives this further 
word of introduction to the problem: “Out of 
all the great manuscripts, the two oldest 


(Aleph-B) stand alone in omitting verses 9-20 


altogether. Besides these, the twelve 
verses are omitted in none but some old Ar- 
menian codices and two of the Ethiopic, k of 
the Old Latin, and an Arabic Lectionary.” For 
the sake of clarity and completeness, it should 
also be noted that one manuscript of the Old 
Syriac also omits them. 


_ After showing that the reading found in 


Aleph was later than that of Codex B, he 
proceeded to show that it easily could have 
been derived from Codex B — even Tischen- 
dorf was of the opinion that parts of these two 
manuscripts were made by the same scribe. 


‘Tischendorf had also shown that that page 


in the Siniaticus (Aleph) which omits these 
verses was not written by the same scribe who 
wrote the body of the New Testament in that 
manuscript, but by one of his colleagues, one 
who wrote part of the Old Testament, and 
actually the same scribe who wrote Codex B! 
Tischendorf is famous, not only as the discoverer 
of Siniaticus, but also as the one who made 
the most specialized study of it ever undertaken. 


Commenting on what Tischendorf himself 
had claimed about the identity of the scribe 
responsible for Codex B and that part of 
Siniaticus which omits the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, Burgon says: “This per- 
son appears to have cancelled the sheet original- 
ly written by the scribe of Aleph, and to have 
substituted for it the sheet we now have, writ- 
ten by himself. A correction so extensive and 
laborious can only have been made for the 
purpose of introducing some important textual 
change, too large to be effected by deletion, 
interlineation, or marginal note. Thus we are 
led to infer that the testimony of Aleph is 


here not independent of that of B, but to sus- | 


pect that this sheet may have been cancelled 
and rewritten in order to conform its contents 
to those of the corresponding part of B.” (J. W. 
Burgon: The Traditional Text of the Holy 


Gospels. Page 299.) 


Having disposed of the supposed independ- 
ence of these two witnesses by a much more 
extensive statement in his famous monograph 
than the above, which for the sake of brevity 
in presentation was taken from one of his other 
books in which the subject of the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark is also dealt with, Burgon 
goes on to examine the evidence of Codex B: 
“To say that in the Vatican Codex (B), which 
is unquestionably the oldest we possess, St. 
Mark’s Gospel ends abruptly at the 8th verse 
of the 16th chapter, and that the customary 
subscription (kata marcon) follows, — is true; 
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Leo Vaganay of the Theological Faculty of 
Lyons, France, in his Introduction to_ the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (Sands 
and Co., London, 1937) has extensive remarks 
on the history of the Westcott and Hort or so- 
called “Neutral Text.” After showing how it 
gained the favorable support of such additional 
scholars as B. Weiss, A. Souter, C. R. Gregory, 
and E. Nestle, together with the approbation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, he 
proceeds to write of its falling reputation: “Cer- 
tainly their work, as we shall see, was not with- 
out its weak points. The title was the first: 
The New Testament in the Original Greek; 
nowadays our illusions are fewer, or perhaps 
it would be better to say they have changed... . 
When the Vaticanus and Siniaticus . . . were 
submitted to a close scrutiny it was found that 
serious charges could be made against them. 
For instance, none of their characteristic variants 
are to be met with in Christian literature be- 
fore the third century. Moreover they seem to 
contain tendencious corrections, and to be the 
outcome of revision by scholars.” 


Dr. F. C. Grant, writing on the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, in An Introduction to 
the Revised Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament, 1946, says that the “theory of the 
‘neutral’ text has gradually been abandoned.” 


Ernest Cadman Colwell states categorically: 
“Hort’s ‘Neutral Text’ was not neutral!” ... “It 
is generally admitted now that the ‘Neutral’ 
manuscripts may owe some of their excellence 
to editorial work.” . .. “Scholars now believe 
that most variations were made deliberately.” 


The amazing thing is that Burgon himself 
hardly said more! Here is one of his observa- 
tions, quoted by Clark: “It is easier to find 
two consecutive verses in which the two manu- 
scripts (Siniaticus and Vaticanus) differ, the 
one from the other, than two consecutive verses 
in which they entirely agree.” 


Here are some other observations of that 
“doughty controversalist” who “struck hard and 
made deep wounds,” selected from Burgon’s 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, George 
Bell and Sons, London, 1896: “The influence 
which the writings of Origen exercised on the 
ancient Church is indeed extraordinary. The 
fame of his learning, added to the splendor 
of his genius, his vast Biblical achievements, 
and his real insight into the depths of Scripture, 
conciliated for him the admiration and regard 
of early Christendom. . . . A prodigious reader 
as well as a prodigious writer, his words would 
have been of incalculable value, but that he 
seems to have been so saturated with the strange 
speculations of the early heretics, that he some- 
times adopts their wild method; and in fact 
has not been reckoned among the orthodox 
Fathers of the Church. ; 
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“Origen’s ruling passion is found to have been 
textual criticism. ‘This was at once his forte 
and his foible. In the library of his friend 
Pamphilus at Caesarea were found many 
Codexes that had belonged to him, and the auto- 
graph of his Hexapla, which was seen and used 
by St. Jerome. In fact, the collection of books 
made by Pamphilus, in the gathering of which 
at the very least he was deeply indebted to 
Origen, became a center from whence, after 
the destruction of copies in the persecution 
of Diocletian, authority as to the sacred Text 
radiated in various directions. 


“The celebrated library of Pamphilus exer- 
cised great influence in the province of Textual 
Criticism; and the spirit of Origen was. power- 
ful throughout the operations connected with 
it, at least till the Origenists got finally into dis- 
favor and at length were finally condemned 
at the Fifth General Council in A. D. 553.” 


Be that as it may, Burton says further: “The 
fact is that B and Aleph were the products 


of the school of philosophy and teaching which. 


found its vent in Semi-Arian and Homoean 
opinions. According to the verdict 
of all critics, the date of these two manuscripts 
coincides with the period when Semi-Arianism 
or some other form of Arianism were in the 
ascendant in the East, and to all outward ap- 
pearance swayed the Universal Church. 

It is a circumstance that cannot fail to give 
rise to speculation that the Vatican and Siniatic 
manuscripts had their origin under a predomi- 
nant influence of such evil fame. At the very 
least, careful investigation is necessary to see 
whether those copies were in fact free from 
that influence which has met with universal 
condemnation. The emergence of the 
Orthodox School from oppression and the set- 
tlement in their favor of the great Nicene con- 
troversy was also the time when the text of B 


and Aleph sank into condemnation. The Ortho- 


dox side under Chrysostom and others became 
permanently supreme; so did the Traditional 


“Are we then to assume that at first 
heresy and the pure text, and afterward ortho- 
doxy and textual corruption, went hand in 
hand? . . . That upon so fundamental a 
matter as the accuracy of the written standard 
of reference, there was precision of text when 
heretics or those who dallied with heresy were 
in power, but that the sacred text was con- 
taminated when the Orthodox had things their 
own way? Is it indeed come to this, that for the 
pure and undefiled Word of God we must search, 
not amongst those great men who under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ascertained and 
settled forever the main Articles of the Faith, 
and the Canon of Holy Scriptures, but amongst 
the relics of those who were unable to agree 
with one another, and whose fine-drawn subtle- 
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ties in creed and policy have been the despair 
of historians, and a puzzle to students of The- 


ological Science? 


“It is therefore a circumstance full of sig- 
nificance that the Codexes B and Aleph were 
roduced in such untoward times, and fell into 
neglect on the revival of orthodoxy, when the 
Traditional Text was permanently received.” 


Hoskier did not commit himself to all that 
Burgon wrote, but in the preface to his Codex 
B and Its Allies he says: “My thesis is then 
that it was B and Aleph and their forerunners 
with Origen who revised the ‘Antioch’ text.” 
The so-called “Antioch” text is another desig- 
nation for the Traditional Text, later to be 
known as the Textus Receptus. Hoskier con- 
tinues: ‘Although there is an older base than 
either of these groups, the ‘Antioch’ text is 
purer in many respects, if not ‘better,’ and is 
nearer to the original base than much of that in 


vogue in Egypt.” 
But let us return to Burgon, as quoted by 
J. Reuben Clark, Jr.: “Let no one suppose 


that we deny their extraordinary value, — 
their unrivaled critical interest, — nay, their 


actual use in helping to settle the truth of Scrip- 


ture. What we are just now insisting upon is 
only the depraved text of codices Aleph - 
A-B-C-D, — especially of Aleph-B-D. And be- 
cause this is a matter which lies at the root of 
the whole controversy, and because we cannot 
afford that there shall exist in the reader’s mind 
the slightest doubt on this part of the subject, 
we shall be constrained once and again to 
trouble him with detailed specimens of the 
contents of Aleph-B, etc., in proof of the justice 
of what we have been alleging. We venture 
to assure him, without a particle of hesitation, 
that Aleph-B-D are three of the most scanda- 
lously corrupt copies extant: — exhibit the most 
shamefully mutilated texts which are anywhere 
to be met with: — have become, by whatever 
process (for their history is wholly unknown) , 
the depositories of the largest amount of 
fabricated readings, ancient blunders, and in- 
tentional perversions of Truth, — which are 
discoverable in any known copies of the Word 
of God.” 


No wonder Burgon made many enemies! But 
these quotations do not really reveal Burgon 
at his best. It would have been fortunate in- 
deed if Clark had included an excerpt from 
his brilliant monograph on The Last Twelve 
Verses of the Gospel According to St. Mark, 
James Parker and Co., Oxford and London, 
1871. This was the work of which he first 
gained recognition as a textual critic. 


Scrivener speaks of it in the highest terms 


as having “thrown a stream of light upon the 
controversy. We may fairly say that 
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his conclusions have in no essential point been 


shaken by the elaborate and very able counter- 
plea of Dr. Hort.” Scrivener gives this further 
word of introduction to the problem: “Out of 
all the great manuscripts, the two oldest 
(Aleph-B) stand alone in omitting verses 9-20 
altogether. Besides these, the twelve 
verses are omitted in none but some old Ar- 
menian codices and two of the Ethiopic, k of 
the Old Latin, and an Arabic Lectionary.” For 
the sake of clarity and completeness, it should 
also be noted that one manuscript of the Old 


Syriac also omits them. : 


After showing that the reading found in 


Aleph was later than that of Codex B, he 


proceeded to show that it easily could have 
been derived from Codex B — even Tischen- 
dorf was of the opinion that parts of these two 
manuscripts were made by the same scribe. 
Tischendorf had also shown that that page 
in the Siniaticus (Aleph) which omits these 
verses was not written by the same scribe who 
wrote the body of the New Testament in that 
manuscript, but by one of his colleagues, one 
who wrote part of the Old Testament, and 
actually the same scribe who wrote Codex B! 
Tischendorf is famous, not only as the discoverer 
of Siniaticus, but also as the one who made 
the most specialized study of it ever undertaken. 


Commenting on what Tischendorf himself 
had claimed about the identity of the scribe 
responsible for Codex B and that part of 
Siniaticus which omits the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, Burgon says: “This per- 
son appears to have cancelled the sheet original- 
ly written by the scribe of Aleph, and to have 
substituted for it the sheet we now have, writ- 
ten by himself. A correction so extensive and 
laborious can only have been made for the 
purpose of introducing some important textual 
change, too large to be effected by deletion, 
interlineation, or marginal note. Thus we are 
led to infer that the testimony of Aleph is 


here not independent of that of B, but to sus- 
pect that this sheet may have been cancelled © 


and rewritten in order to conform its contents 
to those of the corresponding part of B.” (J. W. 
Burgon: The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels. Page 299.) | 


Having disposed of the supposed independ- 
ence of these two witnesses by a much more 
extensive statement in his famous monograph 
than the above, which for the sake of brevity 
in presentation was taken from one of his other 
books in which the subject of the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark is also dealt with, Burgon 
goes on to examine the evidence of Codex B: 


“To say that in the Vatican Codex (B), which | 


is unquestionably the oldest we possess, St. 
Mark’s Gospel ends abruptly at the 8th verse 
of the 16th chapter, and that the customary 
subscription (kata marcon) follows, — is true; 
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but it is far from being the whole truth. It re- 
quires to be stated in addition that the scribe, 
whose plan is found to have been to begin 
every fresh book of the Bible at the top of 
the next ensuing column to that which con- 
tained the concluding words of the preceding 
book, has at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel 
deviated from his else invariable practice. He 


has left in this place one column entirely vacant. — 


It is the only vacant column in the whole manu- 
script; — a blank space abundantly sufficient 
to contain the twelve verses which he neverthe- 
less withheld. 


“Why did he leave that column vacant? What 
can have induced the scribe on this solitary 
occasion to depart from his established rule? 
The phenomenon, — (I believe I was the first 
to call distinct attention to it,) — is in the 
highest degree significant, and admits of only 
one interpretation. The older manuscript from 
which Codex B was copied must have infallibly 
contained the twelve verses in dispute. ‘The 
copyist was instructed to leave them out, — 
and he obeyed; but he prudently left a blank 
space im memoriam rei. Never was blank more 
eloquent! By this simple expedient, the Vatican 
Codex is made to refute itself even while it 
seems to be bearing testimony against the con- 
cluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, by with- 
holding them: for it forbids the inference which, 
under ordinary circumstances, must have been 
drawn from the omission. It does more. By 
leaving room for the verses it omits, it brings 
into prominent notice at the end of fifteen 
centuries and a half, a more ancient witness 
than itself. ‘The venerable author of the original 
codex from which Codex B was copied, is there- 
by brought to view. And thus, our supposed 
adversary (Codex B) proves our most useful 
ally: for it procures us the testimony of an 
hitherto unsuspected witness.” (J. W. Burgon: 
The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Mark. Pages 86-87.) 


B. H. Streeter in his currently popular text- 
book The Four Gospels says that Hort “was 


right in regarding the Textus Receptus as — 


a descendant of the revision made by Lucian 
of Antioch about A. D. 300. And he was right 
in his contention that in the main this revision 
was based on earlier texts which we can still 
identify.”” But, he observes, ““We may feel a 
little less confident than he that Lucian possessed 
no manuscript containing ancient and possibly 
correct readings not found in our surviving 
authorities. But then comes the really funda- 
mental question: was Hort right in reprinting 
almost in its entirety the oldest Egyptian text? 
Or was Lucian right in the principle, if not 
in its detailed application, of framing an eclectic 
text, adopting readings now from one text, now 
from another, presumably on the combined 
grounds of extent and antiquity of attestation 
and of ‘internal probability’? 
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“To this question one must, I think, answer 
that the eclectic principle of deciding in each 
separate case of grounds of ‘internal probability’ 
what appears to be the best reading is, in spite 
of its subjectivity, theoretically sounder than 
the almost slavish following of a single test 
which Hort preferred.” : 


And this is also the current opinion of F. C. 
Grant: “With the best will in the world, the 
New Testament translator or reviser of today 
is forced to adopt the eclectic principle; each 
variant reading must be studied on its merits, 


_and cannot be adopted or rejected by some rule 


of thumb, or by adherence to such a theory 
as that of the ‘Neutral Text.’ It is this eclectic 
principle that has guided us in the present Re- 
vision. The Greek text of this Revision is not 
that of Westcott-Hort, or Nestle, or Souter.” 
(An Introduction to the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament.) 


But Grant goes on to remark on how often 
the revisers have nevertheless agreed with West- 
cott and Hort. And then there is this state- 
ment: “If anyone will take the trouble to go 
through the footnotes of the new Revision, and 
list the chief authorities for the reading in the 
text and for the alternatives cited in the margin, 
noting especially the passages where we differ 
from the American Revised Version, he will 
find that we have followed B-Aleph-Chester 
Beatty (or some one or two of them) in the fol- 
lowing important passages:” . ... of which he 
lists forty-seven! And it need hardly be added 


that here we have the same old manuscripts, — 


with the exception of the Chester Beatty 
papyri, which were the basis of the old Westcott 
and Hort text, namely the Siniaticus and Vati- 
canus, and that all of them, including the 
papyri, represent the Egyptian-type text. 

As for the results of the use of the so-called 
“eclectic” principle by the translators of the 
RSV, even one who is not unfavorable to their 
critical point of view, Ernest Cadman Colwell, 
and who himself states that the “best New 
Testament ... must be chosen verse by verse” 
is exceedingly critical of their work: “The Re- 
vised Standard Version has published an ex- 
planation of the source it used which indicates 
clearly that no particular text was accepted as 
standard. It is thus impossible to make a gen- 
eral evaluation of the accuracy of the base... 
One of the faults of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion is an unnecessary inconsistency. In general, 
it does not show the result of careful attention 
to the problem of accuracy in the source which 
is to be expected in a recent work.” | 

What, then, is one to do? Go back to the 
Textus Receptus and the Traditional Text, and 
proceed from there? Some have recommended 
just that. Professor Taylor with his impassioned 
plea that we continue to use the King James 
Version until a better one comes along, because 
“we know the main King James errors,’ is 
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certainly of that school. For all the currently 
available English translations, the King James 
follows the Textus Receptus most closely. I 
think it is fair to say that J. Reuben Clark, Jr., 
is of the same opinion. 


Most scholars, however, contemplate this 
rospect with real horror, even though “most 
of its readings existed in the second century,” 
as Colwell admits. Nevertheless, he continues: 
“No scholar today employs this text for any 
_ scholarly purpose except as he may use it in 
writing the history of the Greek New Testament. 
The King James Version is undoubtedly the 
most inaccurate English New Testament in com- 
mon use today.” 7 


After admitting that theoretically an eclecti- 
cally produced text, such as the Textus Receptus 
— for he believes that that text was produced 
by such a method by Lucian about A. D. 300 
— is much to be preferred to such a text as 
Hort’s, Streeter hastens to add: “But this in 
no way means that we return to the Textus 
Receptus.” He nevertheless goes on to state 
the great need at this present moment for a 
new critical text of the Greek New Testament, 
and says that he believes that the text to be 
printed above the Apparatus Criticus should be, 
not a text “constructed by the editor himself, 
but the Byzantine text (Textus Receptus) ”! 
And he proceeds to discuss a number of reasons 
why he feels that- the Textus Receptus should 
be made the base of future operations in these 
matters! 

Vaganay tells us that discussions among the 
scholars as to the basic text for the new critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament found 
them hopelessly divided. The English preferred 
the Textus Receptus for practical reasons, for 
much work has already been done with this 
text as the basis. But the Germans said: “Any 
text but the Receptus!” The result was a dead- 
lock. That was in 1937. | 


In December 1948, however, on the recom- 
mendation of its Textual Criticism Seminar, 
the Society of Biblical Literature endorsed a 
great international project to establish a new 
critical apparatus of the Greek New Testament. 
An editorial board was appointed which includ- 
ed such well-known names as: Robert P. Blake, 
L. O. Bristol, Robert P. Casey, Kenneth W. 
Clark, E. C. Colwell, Morton S. Enslin, Floyd V. 
Filson, Jacob Geerlings, Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
Frederick C. Grant, W. H. P. Hatch, Carl 
Kraeling, Mrs. Silva Lake, Bruce M. Metzger, 
Merrill M. Purvis, Henry W. Sanders, and Allen 
P. Wikgran. One of the first things undertaken 
was the issuance by the University of Chicago 
Press of Lloyd’s edition of the 1873 edition of 
the Textus Receptus, for the use of collators 
and students! 

We have not yet heard the end of the Textus 
Receptus and the King James Version! 
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does 


your church choose its 
church school literature? 


The Session in each of our Presby- 
terian churches carries full respon- 
sibility for the choice of curriculum 
materials to be used in Christian 
teaching. It can be assumed that the 
Session will work closely with the 
pastor, superintendent, and its Com- 
mittee on Christian Education. The 
choice of curriculum materials is too 
important to be left to the personal 
choices of individual teachers, of the 
superintendent, or of the pastor. The 
responsibility of choice rests finally 
on the Session. 


12 questions to consider: 


Attitude toward the Scriptures 


1. Is the Bible central? 

2. Do the writers share the basic assump- 
tions of the Scripture itself, and do they 
have the scholarship necessary for sound 
and intelligent interpretation? 


Knowledge of God 


3. Is the literature in harmony with the 
Confession of Faith? 

4. Does it clearly affirm the full deity of 
of Christ? 

5. Does it bear witness to the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ? 

6. Does it set forth the great Reformed 
doctrine of salvation by faith alone? | 
7. Does it have a clear understanding of the 

work of the Holy Spirit? 


Understanding of the Church 


8. Does the curriculum recognize the Church 
as the body of Christ, the instrument of 
His redemptive work in the world today? 

9. Does the literature relate the local church 
to the program of the denomination? 


Educational procedure 


10. Is it based on a sound understanding of 
the task of Christian education? 

11. Does a genuine learning experience take 
place as the literature is used? 


_ Relevance to Life 


12. Is God’s revelation looked upon as truth 
unrelated to life, or does the literature 
seek to help learners discover its rele- 
vance to the lives they live? 


These and other criteria are listed in “Choos- 
ing Curriculum Materials for the Church 


School,” available from Department of Edu- 
cational Literature. 


Board of Christian Education 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 27 By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


The Problem Of Christian Freedom 


Background Scripture: I Corinthians 8; 9:19-27 
Devotional Reading: Galatians 5:13-25 : 


The words “freedom” and “liberty” are two of the most misused and abused words in the English 
language. As Paul says in Galatians, they are often used “for an occasion to the flesh” or, as Peter 
suggests, as a “cloke of maliciousness’”. (I Peter 2:16). The whiskey men are always whining about 
our taking away their liberty when laws are passed to curb the use of strong drink. Just recently 
a man used the 5th Amendment over a hundred times as a hiding place. Men who plot to overthrow 


our government try to use their “freedom” to 
cover up their treason. It is a shame to speak 
of the many things that are done in the name 
of freedom. We are living in a strange sort 
of world where men’s minds are twisted. It is 
one thing to advocate freedom of speech, and 
an entirely different thing to allow our enemies 
to say what they please. There are limits to 
liberty, and my liberty ends where another’s 
rights begin. The Law of God is a “Law of 
Liberty”, but it is no less a Law. The owner 
of one of our powerful automobiles might insist 
on his freedom to drive his car at 100 miles 
an hour and pay no attention to stop lights, 
but most of us would feel that the Highway 
Patrol should take him in hand. The man 
who drinks might insist on his freedom to 
drive while drunk and kill a car full of inno- 
cent people, but all right-thinking people dis- 
agree with him. 


There were Christians in Paul’s day who 
abused their “freedom” in Christ. Some said, 
Jf I am saved by grace, why not keep on sinning 
that “grace may abound”? Paul answered this 
in his characteristic way, God forbid; How shall 
we who are dead to sin, live any longer therein? 
Other Christians were causing weaker brethren 
to stumble because they insisted on theif right 
to eat meat that had been offered to idols. If 
eating meat is going to cause my brother to 
stumble, then I will eat no more meat, said 
the Apostle. There are times when we gladly 
surrender our “rights” or freedom. We are 
never to use our freedom for an occasion to 
the flesh. “The flesh” is Paul’s phrase to de- 
scribe the “old man”, or the old human nature. 
We are to be led of the Spirit, not by the 
flesh. He gives a list of the works of the flesh 
and also of the fruit of the Spirit. We walk 
in real freedom whén we walk in the Spirit. 
We are free: not free to do as we please, 
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but as the Spirit directs. When the Son sets 
us free, we are free indeed: free to walk the 
way of the Spirit and the way of Love, for 
Love is the fulfilling of the Law. If we love 
our neighbor as ourselves, then our liberty will 
never interfere with his liberty. 


I. Knowledge and Love compared: 8:1-3. 


There is a vast difference between “know- 
ledge” and “love”. There is a great deal of 
knowledge in our world today, but very little 
real Christian love. Knowledge puffs up; love 
builds up. Knowledge is often like a balloon, 
filled with nothing but air. Love is like a 
mansion, built up of stone and steel. I remem- 
ber the sudden destruction of a great dirigible. 
This disaster put an end to the development 


of that type of airship and men turned to- 


the airplane made of steel and aluminum. I 
expect we have all seen samples of men whose 
heads were stocked with knowledge but whose 
hearts were cold as ice. Knowledge without 
love is not merely useless; it is dangerous. Our 
scientists today have developed deadly weapons 


of destruction, far beyond even the dreams of - 


fifty years ago. If this knowledge is used with- 
out love, it may well mean the destruction of 
the human race. Such knowledge in the hands 
of men who hate is too terrible to even think 
about, and yet we know that there are those 
today who have this knowledge and who hate 
God and hate all men who do not agree with 
them and submit to them. 


Knowledge combined with love is a marvelous 
thing. Holding the truth in love is the way the 
Bible expresses it. Paul had this wonderful 
combination. Grace and truth came by Jesus 


Christ. “Grace is love dressed in its most beauti-. 


ful garment: mercy. If we ever grow up into 
Him it will be through truth and love. 
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l.. “We know that an idol is nothing in the 
world” 4-6. 


Idolatry is senseless. Isaiah describes in a 
most sarcastic manner the folly of it. He says 
that a man will cut down a tree, take part of 
it and cook his food or warm himself, and then 
make an idol out of the residue. It has eyes, 
but cannot see; ears, but cannot hear. Elijah 
on Mt. Carmel tells the false prophets of Baal 
that perhaps their god is asleep or on a journey. 
It does look like no one would have so little 
sense. And yet there are far more idol wor- 
shippers in this benighted world of ours, than 
believers in the One Living and True God. 
We in America, for instance, have sense enough, 
knowledge enough, to never make the sort of 
idols that heathens make. We have our idols, 
but they are of a different sort. We do not 
always realize that our idols also are nothing 
in the world. If we worship them we are as 
bad off as the heathen. 


III. Some do not have this knowledge: Verse 7. 
Many of the Corinthian Christians had been 


idolaters. They were but “babes in Christ” and 


had not gotten entirely free from their old 
ideas and superstitions. If meat had been of- 
fered to an idol they would be tempted to 
eat it as such and their conscience, being weak, 
would be defiled. The more advanced Chris- 
tians knew that the meat had not been affected 
in any way by such a vain offering up to an 
idol. They could eat such meat and not offend 
their consciences. ‘The weaker brother, however, 
who saw them eating such meat would be hurt. 
What should the stronger Christian—the Chris- 
tian who had knowledge—do in such circum- 
stances? Paul said it would be far better for 
such a man to refrain from eating such meat. 
He says that by eating we not only sin against 
the brethren and wound their weak consciences, 
but we sin against Christ. He sums up his 
position thus: ‘Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend (stumble) , I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth.” As far as knowledge 
was concerned, he was free to eat, but love would 
make him think of his weaker brother. | 


There are some Christians today who claim 


the right to indulge in strong drink. They | 


boast of their ability to drink in moderation 
and never get drunk. Even if this is true, they 
know that there are many who do not have the 
strength to stop in time. Very often the chil- 
dren of moderate drinkers become out and out 
drunkards or alcoholics. I read a story of a 
preacher who opposed Prohibition and said very 
frankly that he served wine and other drinks 
in his home. A man got up in the audience— 
a man whose son was a drunkard—and said, 
“Yes, it was in your home that my son took 
his first drink.” It seems so clear to me that 
the only wise thing to do, the only truly Chris- 
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tian thing to do, is to abstain totally. I would 
go even further in my own beliefs and call 
drinking, even moderate drinking, a sin and 
shame. 


There are other habits, or pleasures, which 
we might feel free to indulge in, and feel that 
they do not harm us. Do they harm our weak 
brother? Would it not be an awful thing if 
a young person became a gambler because he 
learned to play cards in your home? We know 
that gambling is a sin, and can wreck people’s 
lives completely. I can remember very vividly 
the first time a pack of cards showed up in 
our home, and how quickly my mother got it 
out and kept it out. I can remember, too, how 
she treated a guest who came and brought his 
whiskey with him. She broke the bottles and 
told him just what she thought about his 


bringing it into her home where there were 
children. A good question to ask is the one 


that Paul asks here. Will some weaker brother 


-be hurt by seeing me indulge in some pleasure 


or habit which may not injure me, but will 
hurt him? It is a terrible thing to cause some- 
one, especially a child, to stumble over us. I 
worked for a man once who was very immoral 
and profane. I believe that my mother’s prayers, 
and her example in the home, saved me from 
his evil influence. He was not a Christian. 
If he had been, or pretended to be, the danger 
to me would have been greater. A Christian 
cannot be too careful. And what about parents? 
Many judges in our juvenile courts are openly 
blaming the fathers and mothers for the way- 
wardness of their children. To realize that your 
son or daughter stumbled over you and landed 
in jail, or in a drunkard’s grave would be an 


awful feeling, would it not? I saw a cartoon 


once which pictured a father walking in the 
snow, and behind him, his little boy stretching 
his legs to step in the tracks of his father. 
“I’m following right in your tracks, Daddy,” he 
cried out. If he does, will he be led to heaven 
or hell? 


IV. “Servant unto all’: 9:19-23. 


This selection from chapter 9 was used in 
connection with the duties of a minister. It 
is also applicable to all Christians. By love 
serve one another. Put ourselves in our broth- 
er’s place. If he is weak, then try to help him 
in his weakness. We are not free to do as we 
please. We must think of others and try to 


win them to Christ. We should do it for the 


sake of Christ and the Gospel. In Matthew 25 
we are taught this lesson: Inasmuch as ye did 
it to the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me. 


V. “I keep under my body”: 9:24-29. 
The man who runs in a race is a free man, 


but he is free only as he obeys the rules. If 


he wants to win, he will be temperate in all 
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things. He will watch what he eats and drinks. 
He will train regularly and faithfully. He 
will not indulge in anything that will make 
him physically unfit to do his best. These 
athletes do this to win an earthly reward. We, 
as Christians, have a far better and richer re- 


ward. Let us never make our liberty, or free. 
dom, our excuse for breaking the rules and 
hurting ourselves and others, too. The body 
is a wonderful house in which to live while 
on earth. Let us keep it pure and clean and 


healthy. 


YOUTH PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER 27 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


“What Every Protestant Youth Should Know” 


Scripture: Ephesians 5:22-33 


Suggested Hymns: 
“Jesus, Thou Joy Of Loving Hearts” 
“O Perfect Love” 
“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” 


Program Leader’s Introduction: 

Of course, there are many things that every 
boy and girl needs to know, but in this pro- 
gram we are thinking about a special area. 
Every Protestant boy and girl should know what 
is involved when a Protestant marries a Roman 
Catholic. The best time to gain this knowledge 
is before there is any opportunity of falling 
in love with a boy or girl who is a Roman 
Catholic. It is a relationship which is beset 
with many problems when a young person goes 
into it with his eyes wide open, but the dif- 
ficulties are confounded when a young person 
is not aware of all that is involved. 


There are always just enough satisfactory 
Protestant - Roman Catholic marriages to make 
it appear that no serious difficulty exists. You 
can be sure that wherever there is a successful 
mixed marriage it has called for a great deal 
of patience, understanding, and love. ‘They have 
succeeded by overcoming handicaps and barriers 
that many marriages are not strong enough to 
endure. ‘There is always a heavy price exacted 
in a mixed marriage, and every young person 
should know how high is the price, and should 
consider seriously whether or not he or she 
is willing to pay it. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is show what a mixed marriage is likely 
to cost. 


First Speaker: 

A great many people will tell you that “all 
churches are just about alike”. It may be that 
some of us feel this way ourselves, but this 
definitely IS NOT the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic church. The official position of the Ro- 
man church is that “All are obligated to belong to 
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the Catholic Church in order to be saved”’. It 
is their belief that no church except the Roman 
church is a true church. The Protestant who 
marries a Catholic is regarded by his partner’s 
church as a pagan. It may be that you would 
think of your Catholic partner as a good Chris- 
tian, but your partner’s church would not al- 
low him to think of you as a Christian. Your 
Catholic children would not be allowed to think 
of you as a Christian. Every Protestant who 
marries a Catholic ought to give serious con- 
sideration to these matters. 


Second Speaker: 

Marriage is regarded by the Roman church 
as a sacrament, so it must be performed by a 
priest. Any persons who are not married by a 
priest are considered to be living in adultery. 
It can readily be seen why Catholics insist on 
being married by a priest. 


When a Protestant does marry a Roman 
Catholic according to the requirements of the 
Roman church, the Protestant must take some 


very serious vows. We ought to know now what 


these vows are. 


1. The Protestant must promise that he will 
in no way seek to obstruct, hinder, or persuade 
the Roman Catholic in the practice of his 
religion. 


2. The Roman Catholic must promise to 
do all in his power by word and example to 
bring about the conversion of the Protestant 
party to the Roman religion. 


3. Both parties must promise that the children 
of the marriage must be baptized and educated 
in the Roman Catholic faith, even though the 
Catholic party should die. 


4. Both parties must promise that a sivil | 


or Protestant marriage ceremony will not be 
conducted. 


More and more it is required that both par- 
ties promise that no effort will be made to 
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limit the number of children born to the mar- 
riage, unless the limiting be done in the way 
approved by the Roman Catholic church. 


One quick reading of these promises will 
reveal that they violate our every concept of 
fairness) How must a young person feel who 
has fallen in love with a Roman Catholic and 
suddenly discovers that he must agree to these 
harsh demands before his intended partner’s 
church will agree to their marriage? He is 
surely likely to feel that he has been trapped. 
Is it any wonder that there should be bitter- 
ness and resentment in a marriage which has 
such a beginning? As has already been observed, 
a mixed marriage is difficult enough when all 


the facts are known beforehand, but it is far 


worse when a young person does not know what 
is involved. For this reason we must know these 
things ourselves and tell them to our friends. 


Third Speaker: 


Our considerations so far have assumed that 
any Protestant - Roman Catholic relation should 
involve a person who is a devout Catholic. 
There are many nominal Catholics who do 
not hesitate to attend Protestant church services 
and who would be willing to be married by 


a Protestant minister. To do either of these 
things is to sin grievously in the sight of the 
Roman church. Sometimes Protestant young 
people feel they are perfectly safe in marrying 
a Catholic who is so willing to incur the dis- 
favor of the Roman church. It is not safe. The 
Roman church does not give its members up 
easily. In such a situation the Roman church 
makes every effort to convince the Catholic that 
he is guilty of adultery, that he must come back 
to the church, that he must be married by 
the church, and that he must bring his partner 
into the church. Many a marriage has been 
sorely strained and others have been broken 
when a nominal Catholic experienced a revival 
of loyalty to his religion. The only way a 
person can marry a Catholic and be sure of 
avoiding these stumbling blocks is for the Cath- 
olic to renounce Catholicism and to join an 
Evangelical church before the marriage. 


Program Leader: 


If some of the things we have been saying 
sound harsh, we must recognize that it is better 
to face facts now than to be sorry later. (Ask 


_ the young people for their questions and com- 
ments, and allow time for discussion of them.) 


Bible Study for 
Circle Bible Leaders on 
esus and Citizenship” 


Prepared by Morton H. Smith, 
Professor of Bible 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


Lesson 11 “By WHat MEANS” 


The Lesson in Outline — 
Introduction 


I. Knowledge of the Gospel Essential 
Before we believe we must have knowledge. 


II. Faith in Christ Essential 
Unless we ourselves are Christians, we can- 
not hope to apply Christianity. 


Ill. The Commission of all Christians — the 


Great Commission of World Evangelization — — 


Mt. 28:18-20 Considered. 
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A. Christ’s authority 

B. His command to us: “Go .. . make 
disciples” 

C. The means of Grace — the Sacraments 
and the Word. 

D. His promise to us. 


During this year.we have been studying the 
various aspects of Christian citizenship. In 
these last lessons we are seeking to bring this 
series to a close by considering the subject as 
a whole, and the teaching of the Bible as to 
our over-all approach to Christian citizenship. 
Last month we considered the proper Christian 
spirit in which our citizenship should be prac- 


iced. This month we are to consider the very 


practical matter of the means by which we 
are to exercise our citizenship. As we consider 
this, we are seeking to determine what means 


God has given and prescribed in His Word 


for us to use in realizing the high goals of 
Christian citizenship. In other words, we are 
not discussing here the matter of the use of 
the vote, of charitable giving or of hospital work, 
etc. Of course, these are direct means in par- 
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ticular situations, but our study is dealing more 
with the foundational means that deal with 
the root problems of citizenship. How are we 
to live our own Christian lives so as to be 
better citizens and to draw others to our Lord? 


I. Knowledge of the Gospel Essential 


It should not be necessary to say this, and 
yet it seems that many are confused at this 
essential point. Before a person can be a good 
Christian citizen he must first be a Christian. 
To be a Christian involves more than a blind 
committal to something that is unknown and 
unknowable. It involves first of all knowledge, 
knowledge of God as our Maker to whom we 
owe all our allegiance, knowledge of ourselves 
as sinners who have come short of the glory 
of God, and finally, knowledge of the wonder- 
ful plan of salvation that the God of mercy 
has so graciously offered to us in Christ Jesus. 
We cannot come to Him in faith until we 
know of Him. Perhaps the greatest need within 
Christendom today is that of more teaching 
and education in the basic facts of the Gospel 
and of the Word. Hosea condemned his people 
because of their lack of knowledge. He preached 
in a time of great external prosperity, of great 
national power and national prestige, and yet 
in a period of great moral degeneracy, a period 
of poor citizenship. ‘Hear the word of Jehovah, 
ye children of Israel: for Jehovah hath a con- 
troversy with the inhabitants of the land, be- 
cause there is no truth nor goodness, nor knowl- 
edge of God in the land.” ‘My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge: because thou 
hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee, 
that thou shalt be no priest to me: seeing thou 
hast forgotten the law of thy God, I also will 
forget thy children” (Hosea 4:1,6). | 


It takes little imagination to see how similar 
our own times are to those of Hosea, and to 
make the application of God’s Word to our 
own situation. Truly we can scarcely expect 
God's blessing upon our efforts, or upon our 
citizenship so long as we remain ignorant of 
the Gospel which He has given to all of us 
in His Word. What a tremendous responsibility 
rests upon us in this land where we all have 
free access to the Bible. Other peoples in 
other times and lands without the Bible may 
have some excuse for not knowing or receiving 
the Gospel, but none of us has that excuse. 
We do not recognize the greatness of the bless- 
ing that God has given to us in this land and 
in the return of the Bible to all men in our 
Protestant heritage. We are all too prone to 
sit and to listen to our radios and television 
sets when we should be spending time in prayer 
and study of God’s Word. 


II. Faith Is Essential 


Knowledge of the Gospel is essential before 
we can seek to apply it. But this-is not enough. 


20 


We must not only know the facts, but must 
also believe them to be true. That is, we must 
assent to the truth of the Scripture, but even 
this assent is not sufficient. There must come 
that time of personal committal, of trust in the 
Saviour God has given us. This after all is the 
essential core of the Gospel. Without this we 
are not Christians. Without this we are with- 
out hope. Without this there is no such thing 
as Christian citizenship. May God help each 


one of us to examine our own hearts to see 


if we truly know and trust in Jesus Christ alone 
for our salvation. For any who may have doubts 
about this matter, may we suggest the careful 
and prayerful reading of the Gospel of John. 


If all of this is true, namely, that there is 
no such thing as Christian citizenship unless 
we are first Christians, then it is evident that 
the Christian’s goal in citizenship is ultimately 
not just the social and political reforms of 
the world, but rather the spiritual reformation 
of the hearts of individuals which prepares them 
not only for this world but also for the world 
to come. In other words, true Christian citizen- 
ship ultimately is Christian evangelization of 
the world. For this we have the warrant of 
the Word in the Great Commission given by 
Christ just prior to His ascension. It is with 
this great commission that we shall concern 
ourselves in the remainder of this lesson. 


III. The Commission of all Christians — 
Exposition of Mt. 28:18-20 


“And Jesus came to them and spake unto 
them, saying, All authority hath been given 
unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: teach- 


ing them to observe all things whatsoever 


I have commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world” — 
Mt. 28:18-20. | 


A. Christ’s authority — “All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 
Jesus opens His address to the disciples with 


these words concerning Himself. They are not 
to be taken as though Jesus had ever lost His 


Deity. We must realize that to say that Jesus 
is God implies that He was infinite, eternal 
and unchangeable in all of His attributes. 
Deity cannot be set aside. Thus in His coming 


into the world it was not a setting aside of His 


Divine nature, but rather a concealing of that 
nature by taking on human nature. In His 
Divine nature Jesus was and is in no way sub- 
ordinate to the Father. On the other hand, in 
His Messianic office He voluntarily submitted 
Himself to the Father. In this office He, who 
was God Himself, became the servant. (Read 
the beautiful servant passages of Isaiah 42, 49, 
and 53). It was as reward for the completion 
of the Messianic work of salvation that He 
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received the power given to Him. This is the 
power that is His as the Mediator King. It is 
upon the ground of His having all authority, 
both in Heaven and in earth, that He com- 
missions His disciples and His Church to go 
forth into all the world with the Gospel. 

Dr. William Childs Robinson so_ beautifully 
says, “By raising Jesus from the dead God re- 
versed men’s verdict and vindicated Christ and 
His cause. Yes, He has endowed Jesus with all 
authority in heaven and on earth. God’s King- 
dom is in the hands of the Lord Jesus. And 
Jesus is governing the Kingdom in the interest 
of that mission on which He sends the disciples. 
The panoply of heaven is organized for the 
world mission. Clad with illimitable authority 
Christ comes from vanquishing His foes to 
press the mission which shall spread God’s King- 
dom from sea to rolling sea.” (Our Lord, p. 89) . 


_B. His command to us: “Go ye _ therefore 
and make disciples of all nations.” Notice that. 
the first word of commission is a word of 
activity. It is not enough that we simply sit 
and receive the Gospel. We must be moved by 
the Gospel to respond, first in a response of 
faith, and then in a response of service. We 
are to carry the Gospel that we have been given 
so undeservedly by God to those around us 
even unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The Apostle Paul speaks of our mission duty 


as a debt to those around us. “I am debtor, 


both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to the 
wise and to the foolish.” (Rom. 1:14). Basically 
our debt is to God, but because we owe all to 
Him and He has commanded that we “go” 
to others with the Gospel, we may well look 
upon this as a debt not only to God, but also 
to our fellowmen. 


We cannot be content until this Gospel has 


gone forth to all men of all nations and races. — 


Next to our own acceptance of the Gospel 
of Christ this is our most important duty. There 
is a very real sense in which every one who has 
come to know Christ as Saviour is ready for 
Heaven, and that the reason for his remaining 
on earth lies in the fact that God would have 
him to serve and glorify Himself. This can 
be done only as we obey God’s commands. This 
great commission of Christ to the Church is 
the primary task that He has given to the 
Church. The Church that fails to fulfill this 
task in any way can scarcely justify its existence 
as a Christian Church. The Christian too who 


_ does not seek to be a witness for Christ in both 


word and deed is indeed a very poor Christian, 
if He is a true Christian. Jesus said just before 
the ascension, “Ye shall be my witnesses... ” 
(Acts 1:8). Like it or not, we are all bearing 
witness by our words and actions of what is 
within our hearts. How has your witness been? 


C. The means of Grace — baptizing and 
teaching. The primary task that we are called 
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upon to perform is to make disciples; but then 
the text goes on to elaborate on the means 
by which we accomplish this work, namely 
through the proper administration of the sacra- 
ments and the proper preaching of the Word. 
These are commonly called in Reformed the- 
ology the “means of grace.” Actually here in 
the text before us only the initiatory sacrament 
of baptism is mentioned. But the other sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is certainly included 
among the things that Jesus has taught us to 


do and to observe. Thus, we may infer that we 
are to use both sacraments as well as the preach- 


ing of the Word in making disciples. 


It is interesting to note that baptism is set 
forth as first and then the teaching of the 
Word. This is the normal order for the child 
born in the Covenant. He is to receive baptism 
even before he can understand the preaching 
of the Word. Baptism is the sign of our faith 
that as God has given the child to Christian 
parents, and as they are faithful in bringing 
him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, then we may claim God’s covenant prom- 
ises for him, and he will be brought to faith 
by God’s Holy Spirit. In this connection, it is 
of great importance to realize that the parent 
enters into a most holy obligation to bring 
his child up in the nurture of the Lord. In our 
Church he promises that he will endeavor to 
set before the child a godly example, that he 
will pray with and for him, that he will teach 


him the doctrines of our holy religion, and 


that he will strive, by all the means of God’s 
appointment, to bring him up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. I wonder how 
many parents really take this vow seriously? One 
facet of Christian training that has been greatly 
neglected in most of our country in recent years 
and that is coming to renewed prominence again 


in many of our churches is that of the general 
education of our Covenant children. We have 


been content to turn them over to the state 
for their education. But with the increased gov- 
ernmental controls on our public schools, es- 
pecially in the barring of all religious instruc- 
tion, many Christian parents and Churches have 
returned to Christian Day Schools, either 
parochial or privately controlled. This is a field 
that needs far greater thought by Christian peo- 
ples today. (For information concerning the 
Christian Day School movement may we sug- 
gest that the National Union of Christian 
Schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan, be con- 


- sulted. Our Christian Reformed brethren have 


been operating a private Christian School sys- 
tem for over a century, and if any are interested 
in establishing such schools in our areas, it 
would certainly be wise to consult their associa- 
tion offices.) 


Baptism is not all that is required. It is 
only the beginning. We are to teach all things 
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that Christ has commanded us. It has often 
been said that Christianity is caught and not 
taught. This passage certainly proves that this 
is not true. The Christian faith must be taught. 
As we have already seen, knowledge is essential 
before we can come to faith in Christ. 


~The Christian Faith is essentially intellectual. 
It is based on fact. And even more, it is not 
only historical and based on fact, it involves 
doctrine or the interpretation of those facts. 
This is clearly seen in the summation of the 
Gospel that Paul gives in I Corinthians 15:3-4 
— “For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which also I received: that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that he 
was buried; and that he hath been raised on 
the third day according to the Scriptures.” The 
historical facts are that Christ died, was buried, 
and rose again. The doctrinal interpretation 
is that His death was “for our sins’. From this 
it is evident that Christianity rests upon both 
historical fact and a doctrinal interpretation of 
those facts. Without either Christianity loses 
its significance, but with both it is the power 
of God unto salvation, the most glorious good 
news ever proclaimed to sinful man. How im- 
portant it is that we teach the Gospel! Only by 
teaching it can we expect to bring others to 
an understanding of it and an acceptance of it. 


Of course, it is not enough to profess with 
our mouths a faith by which we do not live. 
Notice the fact that the commission says that 
we are to teach the world to observe to do 
all things which He has commanded. In other 
words, all who would be disciples of Jesus 
Christ must be “doers of the word, and not 
hearers only” deluding themselves (James 1:22) . 
Let us recognize that the commission does not 
permit either speaking or living the Gospel, 
rather it demands both speaking and living. 
What a tremendous responsibility is ours to 
be the salt of the earth, the light of the world! 


Before leaving the teaching element of the 
commission we must speak of the only standard 
that God has given to us for teaching and living. 
It is His own infallible Word. In the Bible, 
and in the Bible alone, we have God’s infallible 
rule for our faith and practice. Not the tradi- 
tions of men, nor the feelings of our own hearts, 
but only the Bible is to be the standard for 
all true Christian instruction and living. This 
is the ultimate means of Christian living and 
of Christian citizenship. For it is only in the 
Bible that we learn of God’s grace to us in the 
Gospel. It is only here that we learn how He 
would have us to live to His glory and in 
enjoyment of Himself. The Bible then is our 
sole rule book. How very important it is that 
we strive to learn more and more of the Word! 
Only as we learn and apply it to ourselves 
are we truly becoming better Christian citizens 
in the highest sense of the word. May God 
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help each one of us to return afresh to the Word 
for the rich blessings that He has in store for 
us there, and may He open the Word unto 
us and our hearts unto it. 


D. His promise to us — “And lo, I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world.” 
Who can fully grasp the significance of this 
statement? This is the King of Glory, who has 
all authority in Heaven and in earth as His 
own possession, promising to be with us, His 
lowly servants! If only we would realize what 
this means, then we would boldly move out 
into the world around us and find ourselves 
victorious over it, even as the disciples of old 
did. They understood these words, for they were 
changed from a cowardly crew who followed 
afar off to a courageous band who defied the 
world with their message. And not only did 
they defy the world, they conquered it! They 
carried their glorious good news all the way 
from Jerusalem to Rome, and to all known 
parts of the world. In fact, within three cen- 
turies the Gospel had conquered the ruler of 
Rome without raising a sword. 


That Gospel has not changed. The Lord 
who spake these words has not changed. But 
I fear that all too often we have failed to take 
Him at His word. May God open our eyes 
that we may go forward in faith, knowing that 
as we are faithful witnesses unto Him He 
promises to be with us even to the end of the 
world. 


Bible Books 


The Child’s Story Bible 

By Catherine F. Vos 
732 Pages, full color pictures, maps, index, scripture refer- 
ences, pronunciation guide, large, clear type, $3.95 postpaid. 


Egermeier’s Bible Story Book 

By Elsie E. Egermeier 
"Three editions to choose from. “A” is complete Bible in 
story, 234 stories, 608 pages. ‘‘B”’ is culture edition with 
every feature of ‘“‘A” plus home-study section, 688 pages. 
“C” is deluxe gift edition, contains all features of ‘‘A’’; and 
“B” adding 16 pages of pictures and stories on life of 
Christ with 16-page photographic reproduction of Holy 
Land scenes. “A,” $2.95. “‘B,” $3.95. ‘“‘C,”’ $4.95. 


The Foster Bible Story Books 

Charles Foster 
An illustrative list of titles, including: Story Of The Gos- 
pel ($1.35), Story Of The Bible ($2.50), First Steps For 
Little Feet ($1.50), and Bible Pictures ($2.25). Each dis- 
tinctive, yet all true-to-the-Bible and especially adapted for 
small children. 


Marian’s Favorite Bible Stories 

By Marian Schoolland | 
For children 3 to 8, carefully designed for this age group, 
large type, close to Bible narrative, full color pictures, 
making a good all-around Bible Story Book for primary 
and intermediates. $1.50. 


Marian’s Big Book Of Bible Stories 
By Marian Schoolland 
Next step for children is this graded complete story book 
‘covering the entire Bible in faithful retelling of 226 stories. 
To protect your child from harmful stories untrue to the 
Biblical account, this book is par excellence. $3.50. 


Bible Stories For Boys And Girls 


By. Theodore Engstrom 


Seventy stories from the Scripture for boys and girls 5 to 
10 years of age. Designed to lead young minds to a closer 
understanding and faith in the Word of God, this book is 
particularly fine for children not familiar with the Bible 


stories. $1.95. 
ORDER FROM 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
WEAVERVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Israel: 


witness. 


own living. 


Rev. Peltz 
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CRYING NEED AMONG HEBREW CHRISTIANS | 
IN ISRAEL HOMELAND | 


We earnestly appeal to Christians to pray for us as we 
seek special funds for the following urgent needs in 


1. A Pastoral ministry amongst Hebrew Christians that 
will strengthen their faith and consolidate their 


3. The means to prov 
proper shelter, food and clothing. 

4. An Eventide Home for aged Hebrew Christian immigrants no 
longer able to care for themselves, many of whom have no homes 


U. A. 
5630-N North Campbell Ave., Chicago 45, IIl. 


io rm 2. A program of training Hebrew Christians and sup- 
) - plying them with tools to enable them to earn their 


ide needy Hebrew Christians with 


5. An adequate center for the work of The International Hebrew 
Christian Alliance in which Hebrew Christians can find fellow- 


The cost of these objects is very great! Will you pray for us as we 
promote our witness for Christ on 4 Continents and in 13 Countries 
including Israel? Please send your gift in support of this urgent min- 
istry. Address communications to: | 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 
REV. JACOB PELTZ, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


CANADA 
91-N Bellevue Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


NEWS CHURCHES 


Board of Church Extension 


Budget for 1957 | $1,518,225.00 
Receipts to date September 
Percentage of Annual Budget 
received to date 38.01 
Balance needed for the year > $941,108.84 


Billy Graham Team Plans 
-~ Caribbean Area Tour in 


January; Nine Countries 


To Be Visited 


New YORK CITY Special — Evangelist Billy 
Graham announced here that the next sched- 
uled series of evangelistic meetings following 
the close of the New York Crusade on Septem- 
ber 1, would be a tour of nine countries in the 
Caribbean Area beginning in mid-January 1958. 

Included in the tour will be meetings in 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, Barbados, Trinidad, Pan- 
ama, Guatemala, Venezuela, Costa Rica and 
Mexico. The exact dates and sites for the meet- 
ings have not been announced, but will be 
decided upon after representatives of the 


OCTOBER 16, 1957 


$577,116.16 


Graham Team visit the area later this Fall. 
It is anticipated that the tour will take ap- 


proximately five or six weeks. 


Tour Director will be Rev. Kenneth Strachan, 
Director of the Latin America Mission in San 


Jose, Costa Rica. The invitations from Church 


leaders in the various countries were submitted 
to Mr. Graham through Mr. Strachan. 


An intensive program of evangelism will 
center around the tour, with Associate Evan- 
gelists of the Billy Graham Team conducting 
evangelistic crusades of from ten days to two 
weeks duration in advance of the visit by Mr. 
Graham. Sharing in the advance meetings will 
be Rev. Grady Wilson, Rev. Leighton Ford, 
Rev. Joseph Blinco and Mr. Howard Butt. 

In the countries where Spanish is the pre- 
dominant language, Mr. Graham will preach 
through an interpreter as he has done in his 
tours of Europe and the Far East. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Presbytery met September 24, 1957, 
in the John’s Island Church. There were 20 min- 
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